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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Armed Service Committee, of which this committee is a part, 
has full responsibility, among other things, for keeping the Members 
of the House of Representatives advised as to the status of our military 
forces. In the exercise of its duties this committee must keep itself 
informed on the structure and size of the military services. It must 
be assured that our military defense is constituted to provide the 
maximum protection against aggression which the Nation can afford. 
In this determination the committee must analyze and weigh the 
composition of our armed services in consonance with defense needs of 
preparedness and the supporting ability of the economy. 


MATS 


One of the defense functions receiving extended consideration by 
this committee during the 1958 review of the military forces was that 
of military air transportation activities. This was deemed advisable 
in light of the interest of other committees, extending over several 
years, in the size, structure, and operations of MATS. Their findings 
and recommendations, following hearings on MATS raised the ques- 
tion in the minds of the Armed Services Committee members as to 
whether they had entirely fulfilled the responsibilities of the com- 
mittee. As a result, a thorough searching inquiry was made into the 
premises. Questions were so “framed by. the members of this com- 
mittee as to disclose all matters pertinent to MATS as a military force 
and its relationship to the armed services. Normally, the com- 
mittee’s report on MATS would be brief. However, due to the dis- 
paraging, even though dispassionate, views on MATS which exist, 
the committee feels that a more extensive discussion of the subject is 
required. 

During the course of the hearings testimony was given in opposition 
to MATS on the premise that it competes with civil air carriers. It 
has been further stated that this competition retards de ‘velopment of 
air transportation, and, in several cases, has been the cause for 
certain carriers going out of business. This complaint has been 
injected into congressional hearings for a number of years, and made 
the subject of public addresses, news items, magazine articles, and 
releases by business associations. 

The gravity of these charges and the extent to which they have 
been e xploite ‘d places an obligation upon this committee to inform the 
Congress and the general public in this matter. Actually, the facts 
as they have been presented could not be further from the true 
sitaution as was revealed to the committee in the testimony given to it. 


1 
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Civil air carriers operate in interstate and foreign air transportation 
when authorized under the act of June 23, 1938 (52 Stat. 973), as 
amended. This act, commonly referred to as the “Civil Aeronatucis 
Act,” provides that no air carrier shall engage in any air transporta- 
tion unless there is in force a certificate authorizing such air carriers 
to engage in such transportation. This act authorizes the issuance of 
such certificates after a finding that such transportation is needed 
to meet public convenience and necessity in the field of trade and 
commerce. In addition to the certificated carriers, other air carriers 
operate nonscheduled and supplementary services under authority 
of an exemption clause in the act. All these carriers comprise the air 
element of our national transportation system and, similar to the 
railroads, trucks, buses, and ships, are authorized, regulated, and 
controlled in the interest of the national welfare. 

While the various laws under which the different types of trans- 
portation are authorized are objectively the same, one of the most 
important provisions in common is that the pattern of service shall 
be such as to assure the sound economic development of the carriers 
and of the areas served. It is, therefore, clear that air carriers are 
not of a class unto themselves, but are a part and parcel of private 
industry which has been authorized to provide transportation services 
to meet the trade and commerce needs of the general public. 

The military threat which imperils free nations throughout the 
world is a direct threat to the peace and security of our own freedom. 
This has necessitated a broad peacetime military program to assure 
our defense against military aggression. Activation of this program 
in establishing, maintaining, and supporting essential preparedness 
forces for defense has generated military air traffic which is not too 
dissimilar to wartime requirements. The need of MATS and for its 
peacetime operations in our military defense is recognized elsewhere 
in the report. Utilization of the airlift capability and the mainte- 
nance and support man-hours, made available by the essential peace- 
time operations of MATS, to airlift the military traffic is commendable. 
It shows a sense of responsible management with deep concern for 
the taxpayer and far-reaching consideration of the national budget. 

In reviewing the testimony adduced at the hearing the committee 
finds that the military services have made significant contribution to 
the development of the civil air transportation industry. Millions of 
dollars annually have been paid to civil carriers for airlifting military 
traffic which exceeds the capability generated by MATS. ‘How ever, 
it appears that continuous efforts are made by the civil carriers to 
obtain more military business by reducing the beneficial payload 
carried by MATS. The DOD would be amiss in wasting public 
moneys to procure such airlift merely to provide business to com- 
mercial operators. This would constitute a subsidy with funds 
appropriated for military defense purposes, which never has been 
intended by Congress. This view is strongly supported by the 
important fact that C ongress specifically provided i in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act the means by which the Government should insure the 
economic development of the civil air transportation system required 
by the public convenience and necessity. 

In summary, the committee does not concur with the views express- 
ing competition by MATS. Instead, the committee supports the 
policy and practice of the military in obtaining the most beneficial use 
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of the airlift generated by MATS’ peacetime operations and meeting 
essential requirements. The procurement of civil airlift to meet 
requirements which exceed MATS’ capability should be continued; 
however, this supplemental lift should not constitute the mainstay of 
any civil carrier, nor should the revenues therefrom represent more 
than an element of byproduct income for such carriers. The military 
has no authority, nor can it be expected to subsidize any carrier or 
class of carriers by the procurement of airlift or other services merely 
to keep an air carrier solvent. This is the duty and responsibility 
assigned by Congress to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

MATS—What is it? 

The committee heard MATS referred to during the hearing as an 
“airline.” The committee has also learned that MATS more and 
more frequently has been characterized as the largest single airline 
operation in the world. This committee, which is the only com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives having jurisdiction over the 
force structure of the military services, has been astonished and 
deeply concerned at how few persons with responsible areas are aware 
of the clear and extensive military need for MATS. 

While MATS as such came into being in 1948, neither MATS nor 
the Air Force and naval units from which it was formed were newly 
conceived as additional elements of the Armed Forces. As the tech- 
nology and the art of warfare have advanced from one era to another, 
the instrumentalities for waging such war have progressively changed. 
Concurrently the military logistic support components have pro- 
gressed through the years from the human and animal pack trains to 
the modern military air transport of today. While the supply line 
has always been essential to success in battle, MATS is probably 
more important to our defense today than any individual support 
component has been throughout history. This view is illustrated by 
the capitulation of Von Paulus at Stalingrad for want of an adequate 
military airlift supply. More recently, Gen. Sir Charles F. Keightley, 
commander in chief of the British forces in the Suez action of 19: 56, 
said that a lack of sufficient air transport force under military control 
was responsible for the failure of the operation. 

Another distinction between MATS and an airline is evident. An 
airline operates its services between communities on a schedule 
designed to afford the best frequencies of travel as dictated by the 
trade and commerce needs of the points serviced. MATS operates its 
transports to provide airlift as levied on it by the JCS and the several 
military services in moving military traffic. The fact that some of 
these requirements can be airlifted more economic ‘ally by operating 
military flights with limited regularity does not change the character 
of MATS from a military logistic operation to an airline operation. 

Taking all of the foregoing into account, the committee cannot 
agree with the common parlance which characterizes MATS as an 
airline. Conversely, it is the strongly held view of the committee 
that MATS is a carefully integrated part of the overall military force ; 
further the committee is fully convinced that MATS is designed, 
both as to size, composition, and character, to fulfill critical emergency 
military requirements which, by their nature, timing, and need for 
security, can be met by no other means. 
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ELEMENTS OF MATS 


The committee has observed that in making reference to MATS, 
its size and costs are generally assailed as e xc essive. Few persons are 
cognizant of the full composition of MATS. The general connota- 
tions placed on MATS is that it is solely an ope rator of air transports. 
Factually MATS’ functions are comprised of six elements. In addi- 
tion to its strategic airlift services, it operates five technical services, 
which are required in support of all military flight operations speci- 
fically and, to a considerable extent, are of general benefit to civil air 
transportation industry. These are (1) air photographic and charting, 
(2) air rescue service, (3) airways and air communication service, 
(4) air weather service, and (5) flight service. While flying opera- 
tions are necessary in providing all six services, actually less “than 39 
percent of the total MATS’ manpower is directly engaged in the 
strategic transport function. Similarly, of the total budget for MATS 
only 30 percent is related to the strategic transport operations. The 
committee feels that the actual dollars expended on the strategic 
transport component of the military forces are minute in comparison 
to the vital wartime importance of this service, and in consideration 
of the dollar value of beneficial services provided by MATS’ strategic 
airlift service in peacetime. 


NEED FOR MATS IN CONNECTION WITH GENERAL MILITARY 
PREPAREDNESS 


The security of the United States from enemy aggression can only 
be assured by a combat readiness to fend off all would-be assailants. 
The character of the potential enemy, the modern weapons for making 
warfare, and the geographical locations of friendly nations compel 
the maintenance of a unified defense, alert and ready. For the United 
States this has mandated a broad program worldwide, and necessi- 
tates a continued deployment of military personnel, armaments, and 
support to almost every corner of the earth not controlled by the 
U.S.S.R. The MATS transport mission is essential to the success 
of the initial actions. The emergency transport mission to be suc- 
cessful will commence before or concurrently with strategic deploy- 
ments if such becomes necessary. While attrition is to be expected 
in any case, the losses could be significantly more extensive if MATS 
mission failed. For this reason the MATS transport fleet is operated 
to provide the continuous exercise of its facilities and to produce 
manpower training and operational readiness under military command 
and control. The importance of MATS strategic transport opera- 
tions requires the same kinds of training and readiness as are required 
of all military components which will be engaged in combat duty. 

The committee has heard it said that commercial aircraft could 
perform the military missions of MATS. In the committee’s view it 
could as logically be said that bomb bays could be installed in com- 
mercial aircraft for delivery of weapons to the target, or commercial 
trucks be equipped as missile-launching equipment. It is also pointed 
out that the military strategic transports will bave post-D-day opera- 
tions that because of the size and sensitivity of the material trans- 
ported could not under any circumstances be assigned to, or even 
accommodated by, commercial aircraft, even if operated by military 
personnel. The committee feels that the importance of the transport 
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mission calls for a continued peacetime operation of the MATS 
system at least at its current level of activity to insure its D-day 
readiness. 

Military uses of commercial airlift 


The committee heard testimony from both military and industry 
witnesses which indicated that the Department of Defense has very 
substantial need for commercial airlift both in peace and in emergency. 

In peacetime the Defense Department, largely through the military 
services, uses many kinds of commercial airlift for both domestic and 
international movements. These uses include individual and group 
travel by Government transportation request, group travel by con- 
tract or charter, the movement of troop mail, and air freight and air 
express shipment by Government bill of lading. In addition, there is 
extensive charter and contract movement of air cargo in commercial 
aircraft both within oy United States and to and from overseas. In 
this latter field the Navy and Air Force have commercial contract 
systems linking bases and supply points within the United States by 
scheduled civil cargo airlift; and the Air Force, through MATS, uses 
substantial amounts of commercial contract augmentation for both 
passenger and cargo movements on Overseas routes. 

The committee was informed that overall peacetime expenditures 
by the Department of Defense in fiscal year 1957 approximated $250 
million, and in fiscal year 1958 are expected to be on the order of 

$300 million. 

The committee supports the statement, made by Air Force repre- 
sentatives, that it is not economically feasible to establish and main- 
tain military airlift forces sufficient to meet all of the military require- 
ments of an emergency. It is the committee’s considered judgment 
that the military airlift system which has been provided by Congress 
and the people should positively be trained, operated, and maintained 
in peacetime at a vigorous rate which will afford instantaneous and 
effective use of the system in an emergency. 

The committee at this point wishes to inform the C ongress that in 
its view the Air Force and MATS, by operating these airlift forces at 
training and exercise rates which are minimal in consideration of the 
task to be done, are adequately prepared to meet emergency military 
airlift requirements. However, the committee wishes to observe 
that optimum peacetime use of military airlift forces would serve to 
enhance their preparedness. At the same time, the manpower, 
equipment, facilities and other resources are in hand, and must remain 
in being for emergency use. It is, therefore, probable that for slight 
increases in authorizations for manpower and for operations and 
maintenance such optimum peacetime use would afford the taxpayer 
certain savings by reducing the overall Department of Defense 
expenditures for airlift. 

The recent Mideast airlift requirement has vindicated the need 
for Congress to provide a Military Air Transport Service—not on 
paper—not on order—but in being. 

For emergency, the military, following its policy of not maintaining 
military airlift forces sufficient to meet all emergency requirements, 
places a substantial degree of reliance on the (¢ ‘ivil Reserve Air Fleet ; 
or the CRAF. The CRAF, currently made up of some 362 civil 
4-engine transports would, when activated in an emergency, operate 
under a series of service contracts between the Air Force and some 
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25 participating carriers. The civil aircraft, operated by airline 
personnel and supported by airline equipment and other resources, 
are expected to be available to the military within 48 hours of an 
emergency call. The Air Force, in preparation for CRAF activation, 
has expended some $40 million on modification of aircraft, stockpiling 
of logistical support, preparation of facilities and other preplanning 
activities. 

In consideration of classified information presented to the com- 
mittee to indicate the need for CRAF, the committee endorses the 
CRAF program as a clear example of far-sighted thinking and co- 
operation between the Air Force, MATS and the civil air transport 
industry. In connection with the assertion by industry representa- 
tives that more of the emergency military airlift task could be done by 
civil aircraft, the committee states its view that, from the testimony 
given by all sources, and especially taking account of the number and 
types of cargo aircraft in the civil inventory, extensive reliance for 
emergency airlift is now placed on CRAF, and that determinations as 
to the amount and kind of emergency airlift needs to be met by 
CRAF are decisions which can, should, and must be made by the 
military. 

The committee noted that the CRAF service contracts—so-called 
standby contracts—have been in preparation for several years, and 
that the latest draft of this contract has been undergoing review by 
the Air Force for the past year. Both industry and Air Force repre- 
sentatives indicated a desire for early consummation of this contract. 
The committee wishes to add its own statement that the contracts 
should be negotiated as rapidly as possible, but without prejudice to 
the Government’s very considerable interest in this matter. 


MATS AND THE NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


Industry witnesses furnished the committee with a number of 
quotations which they felt represented national policy on Government 
use of public transportation. These quotations were accompanied by 
statements which indicated industry opinion that the Defense Estab- 
lishment and MATS were at variance with national transportation 
policies. 

The committee has reviewed this matter very carefully and finds 
that in view of the importance of military airlift forces to the national 
defense, neither MATS nor any of MATS’ superior defense agencies 
contravene national or congressional intent. 

The import of this matter is such that a reasonable amount of 
discussion is appropriate. 

The quotations furnished the committee were from the reports of 
three sources generally: The Air Coordinating Committee, other 
committees of the Congress, and the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government (the Hoover Com- 
missions). 

Speaking first of the Hoover Commission report, which said: 

* * * only after commercial carriers have been utilized to the maximum practi- 
cable extent, should transportation on service carriers be authorized * * *— 

it is the view of the committee that while the Hoover Commission 
made many recommendations which were accepted and implemented 
within the Government there were many other such recommendations 
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on which no action was taken. It seems appropriate to observe that 
if by this time the Government has not seen fit to act on this particular 
recommendation relating to uses of Government transportation, then 
there must be good reason for such lack of action. This committee, in 
its own sphere of interest, holds the view that the quoted recom- 
mendation was not based on full and complete knowledge on the part 
of the Commission's staff of the critical emergency needs for military 
airlift forces. 

Regarding the statements made by other committees of Congress 
and by the Air Coordinating Committee, it is noted that these state- 
ments allude to Government use of commercial airlift ‘‘to the greatest 
extent practicable’ and “to the fullest extent possible.’’ Here the 
committee draws attention to the very considerable sums of money 
which the military services and the Department of Defense expend 
annually for all forms of commercial airlift. The committee feels that 
the Defense Establishment is very clearly carrying out the sense of 
these so-called policy statements. 

The committee noted that industry representatives referred to the 
quoted statements as “the intent of Congress” among other things. 
In this connection the committee wishes to | point out that the intent of 
Congress is normally expressed by legislative means—the passage of a 
bill, a joint resolution which then becomes law; or by a concurrent 
resolution, which expresses the will of Congress in less formal terms. 

It is the view of the committee that congressional will and intent 
in relation to MATS has been set forth in unmistakably clear terms by 
means of the legislative action of this committee, as well as by the 
annual appropriations processes. The Congress, and through Con- 
gress the people of this Nation, have demonstrated their confidence 
and belief in having the best, most effective defense force that the 
Nation can afford. This committee states, unequivocally, that the 
appropriation of moneys for aircraft, equipment, facilities, bases, and 
manpower to make MATS a strong, ready, and capable part of this 
defense force is an absolutely incontestable endorsement of MATS 
by the Congress. 

There is one more important element to be discussed in this general 
area. The committee is aware that Congress, by law, has enjoined 
the Department of Defense to place a certain percentage of its sealift 
requirements aboard commercial vessels of United States registry. 
This action was taken by the Congress in consideration of a number 
of matters related, among other things, to our national capacity to 

‘“mothball” reserve vessels, to the general adequacy of our merchant 
vessels to handle and stow military materiel equally as well as mili- 
tary vessels, and to the rate at which sealift requirements would de- 
ve lop if an emergency should arise. 

The committee has also noted a tendency to compare the Military 
Air Transport Service with the Military Sea Transport Service in 
terms of defense needs. The needs for both of these Services is 
acknowledged, but they are complementary rather than comparative. 
Airlift is rapid and flexible whereas sealift is massive; MAT'S can per- 
form tasks which MSTS cannot do, and vice versa. 

Classified information presented to the committee in closed session 
gives clear and unassailable facts and figures which demonstrate how 
instantaneous reaction by MATS in an emergency is essential to our 
defense posture. The committee states, with absolute conviction 
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based on the evidence presented, that the only means to meet initial 
emergency airlift requirements effectively is the trained and disci- 
plined military airlift force represented by MATS’ entire system. 

Part and parcel of this consideration is the committee’s equally firm 
conviction that the peacetime operation of MATS represents neces- 

sary military training and exercise which are essential to prepare and 

maintain the system for its emergency roles and missions. This 
training and exercise of MATS is used to effect economies in overall 
defense expenditures. Such peacetime use of MATS’ airlift reflects 
much credit on the Defense Establishment and, rather than being the 
the subject of probes and repeated, costly, time-consuming investiga- 
tions, is deserving a favorable and affirmative recognition by the 
Congress. 

For the foregoing reasons this committee takes the position that the 
size and peacetime operation of MATS are purely military considera- 
tions which should be and are properly reviewed and authorized by 
the Congress by the same process used for all military requirements. 

The tasks which MATS must perform in the first hours and days of 
an emergency do not lend themselves to a mobilization concept involv- 
ing demothballing, a slow development of massive lift requirements or 
extensive reliance on nonmilitary reserve forces. Therefore, the com- 
mittee believes that MATS is properly established and constituted 
within the overall military force structure authorized by the Congress. 
Moreover, the committee feels very strongly that legislative or statu- 
tory restraints, similar to those established for the peacetime operation 
of MSTS, would be inappropriate for application to MATS; any such 
action by the Congress would be damaging to the Nation’s deterrent 
and retaliatory strength. 


COMPOSITION OF THE MATS STRATEGIC TRANSPORT FORCE AND MOD- 
ERNIZATION PROGRAMS 


At present the MATS Strategic Transport Force is made up of 446 
four-engine military transport aircraft, to which for emergency pur- 
poses would be added the capability of 146 he: avy troop carrier air- 
craft. Of these 593 assigned aircraft the committee understands 
that some 550 would be operational at a given time. 

At this point the committee wishes to clear up a widely held mis- 
conception. It is a fact that the above aircraft represent the stra- 
tegic air transport force of MATS which would be available to react 
inanemergency. At other times and places the committee has heard 
MATS referred to as a monstrous organization possessing 1,300 or 
1,500 aircraft. Such remarks are valid only if they are qualified by 
referring to MATS including its technical services and independent 
units. ‘To be sure, there is a great miscellany of other aircraft in the 
technical services and independent units of MATS, numbering in 
the aggregate, some 782 of various types, including bombers, fighters, 
trainers, helicopters, amphibians, and transports modified for special 
technical tasks. The transport force, however, is as stated in the 
preceding paragraph. 

The Strategic Transport Force includes C—54, C-97, C-118, C-121, 
C-124, and C-133 types of Air Force aircraft and R6D and R7V 
types of Navy aircraft; (the latter are identical for all practical pur- 
poses to the C-118 and C-—121 types respectively). 
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Of the above types, the C—133 is new and now phasing in; the C— 
is obsolete, and will phase out entirely by July 1, 1958; and the tae e 
are in, or approac hing, various stages of obsolescence. 

The advants ages of modern transport aircraft lie principally in two 
areas: unit productivity or the ability to do more work in a given 
period of time; and manpower and dollar savings resulting from being 
able to do the same task with fewer aircraft units of a less complex 
nature. 

In the air transport field, unit productivity may be measured by 
computing the ton-miles per hour of various types of aircraft. If we 
say, in round numbers, that the C—124 flies 200 nautical miles in 1 
hour, and on a given route can carry 14 tons, then the C—124 on that 
route develops a productivity of 14 tons times 200 miles per hour or 
2,800 ton-miles per hour. Again using round numbers the C-—133 
(a much larger, faster aircraft) might fly the same route at 250 miles 
per hour carrying 33 tons. Then the C—133’s productivity would be 
33 tons times 250 miles per hour, or 8,250 ton-miles per hour. 

The above examples are drawn for illustrative purposes only, but 
the comparative productivities will be evident. 

The committee queried Air Force representatives closely on their 
plans for modernizing the transport force. The information furnished 
by the Air Force in this regard indicates that a substantial number of 
C-133’s (a turbo-propeller transport) are on order and in future 
programs. Regarding pure jet transports, the Air Force advised that 
they have been and are currently giving consideration to these types, 
but that no decisions had been made as yet. The Air Force witnesses 
also made quite clear their interest in a transport modernization 
program, as evidenced by the C—133 procurements. 

The committee wants to place particular emphasis on several addi- 
tional points some of which have been dealt with previously in this 
report but all of which can bear repetition. 

The committee noted, for example, that the MATS transport 
fleet, although sufficient in numbers, is composed of aircraft which are 
rapidly becoming obsolete. Although the Air Force has a program 
for the replacement of some of those aircraft with more modern turbo- 
prop cargo carriers, the rate of replacement appears too slow. Fur- 
thermore, there is no plan in existence for the purchase of any modern 
turbojet transports which appear essential if MATS is to keep pace 
with the strike forces which it is expected to support in an emergency. 
The procurement of such aircraft should be given high priority within 
the Air Force. 

In this connection, a responsible and informed official of the MATS 
organization has indicated that MATS should have some new and 
improved air transport equipment—equipment which will do the job 
better, quick, and cheaper. This official went on to recommend addi- 
tions to the present MATS fleet of long range convertible transports. 
By convertible is meant convertible from passenger to cargo duty, or 
from cargo to passenger duty. In referring to the need for long range 
aircraft, he said that he meant by this that the equipment should be 
able to fly the oceans without requiring the use of island bases as 
refueling stops, but with a capability to carry full loads nonetheless. 

Specific mention was made by this informed official of the desirability 
of the acquisition by MATS of Douglas DC-8, Boeing 707, Douglas 
C-133, Convair 880, and Lockheed C-130B. It was the view of this 
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individual that some 20 to 40 of these aircraft should be purchased 
this year. 

The committee strongly concurs in this recommendation as a mini- 
mum requirement. 

Also the rising trend in expenditures for the purchase of civil airlift by 
the Defense Department is a result of changing strategic and logistic 
concepts, which include the elimination of certain overseas depots 
and the redeployment of certain overseas units. These changing con- 
cepts, however, cause the overall military requirements to fluctuate 
continually. Because of this fluctuation it is impractical for this 
committee or for any other committee to select an arbitrary percentage 
of MATS traffie and to direct that it be carried by civil airlines. To 
do so could force MATS, as indicated above, on occasion, to fly its 
transports empty or with dummy loads in order that the airlines may 
carry the percentage of traffic specified. Such a procedure would be 
wasteful of public funds. 

With regard to the peacetime operation of MATS, testimony given 
the committee by Air Force witnesses indicates that MATS is going to 
begin, on July 1, 1958, operating under an industrial fund. The com- 
mittee has been unable to determine from any of the testimony what 
benefits, if any, would accrue to MATS or to any of the military 
services through industrial fundine. At a later date the committee 
intends to reexamine the industrial funding procedure within MATS 
to determine if there is any possible conflict between that procedure 
and the status of war readiness. 

ae committee is _ urbed at the lack of completed preparations for 

use of CRAF, and recommends iecreased efforts on the part of the 
Air Force and the airline industry to complete negotiations and other 
actions necessary a insure proper readiness of C RAF for use in an 
emergency. 

The committee is unanimous in the belief that it is clearly in the 
national interest to maintain a strong and health airline industry. 
From national defense considerations it would be highly desirable for 
the airlines to acquire modern cargo aircraft. W hile the commercial 
airlines are acquiring jet transports for passenger use in substantial 
numbers, an overall deficiency exists in cargo capability. Testimony 
given the committee shows that no commercial turbojet cargo aircraft 
are being procured by the airline industry. Since normal commercial 
sources do not appear to justify the purchase of such aircraft in sub- 
stantial numbers by the airlines, the committee suggests that the 
proper governmental agencies should study the possible subsidization 
of certain selected cargo carriers if such a step is necessary to insure 
continued existence of these carriers in the overall interest of our 
economy and the national defense. 

Contracts 


The committee wants to make it unmistakably clear that industry 
has made splendid contribution to the implementation of MATS 
requirements. In this connection, we urge a clear understanding 
between MATS and the commercial carriers on the magnitude of the 
airlift which civilian industry will be called upon to provide. The 
great majority of contract carriers have faithfully carried out their 
obligations. It is most important, the committee thinks, that the 
mutual obligations of MATS and its contractors should be clearly 
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stated and well understood. This has not always been the case. It 
is highly imperative that there be a working relationship which re- 
flects the mutual respect that is known to exist between the MATS 
organization and the responsible commercial carriers with whom they 
have worked so well. 

The committee is encouraged to know that the commander of 
MATS intends to establish just this relationship through frequent 
meetings and consultations with the civilian carriers in order that 
these ends may be achieved and former misunderstandings avoided. 
We are confident of the fine results of such an announced program. 

The committee would also like to place particular stress on the 
granting of contracts by MATS to what could be called marginal 
operators. The committee feels that contracts whether for cargo or 
passenger transportation should be let only to those companies with 
proven ability, and, wherever conditions and requirements will permit, 
to those contract carriers who possess inventories of convertible 
configurations. Specific examples came to the committee’s attention 
where, at least in one case, a contract was let to an operator who at 
the time of the contract award did not possess or control even one 
airplane. In other instances, the operator, either through poor main- 
tenance, lack of planning, or for some other reason, was forced to 
land at a distant base outside the United States with a full load of 
passengers and could not move these passengers until 36 hours later. 
While the committee does not feel that these instances are in any 
way typical of MATS operating or contracting practices, it deplores 
the fact that these instances have occurred at all. It is intended to 
maintain a close surveillance over this aspect of the MATS operation 
to insure that contracting is done in an orderly, efficient, and common- 
sense fashion. 

The chairman of the committee wishes to commend all members of 
the committee for their prompt and consistent attendance at com- 
mittee meetings, the keen interest which they showed in every aspect 
of the MATS operation and the support w hich they have given to the 
MATS organization as an essential integrant of our defense structure. 
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